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they may be used by civil aircraft in cases of
distress or real emergency. They may even be used
by civil aircraft for re-fuelling, or for the landing
of passengers and freight, where no civil aerodrome
is available and where the necessary prior permis-
sion has been obtained.

(ii) LICENSED CIVIL AERODROMES. By the
terms of the Air Navigation Order of 1923 no place
in Great Britain may be used as a regular place of
landing or departure by aircraft engaged in the
commercial transport of passengers or goods unless
it is licensed for the purpose by the Secretary of
State for Air. Aerodrome licences are issued by the
Civil Aviation Department of the Air Ministry
after inspection and approval of the site. They
may be granted for any period up to twelve months
and thereafter renewed for any period not exceed-
ing twelve months. For licensing purposes aero-
dromes may be divided into two categories: (i)
those licensed for public use; and (ii) those for
private use by the licensee or by persons specifically
authorized by him. Aerodromes may be licensed
for all types of aircraft or for the use of specified
types only.

In category (i) are included State-owned and
controlled aerodromes such as Croydon and
Lympne, the majority of aerodromes owned by
municipalities, as well as a number of privately-
owned aerodromes such as those at Heston (Middle-
sex), Gravesend, and Stapleford Abbott (Essex).

Aerodromes in category (ii) are generally owned
or leased by aircraft-operating companies to serve
as air stations for their passenger- or goods-flying
activities, by aircraft-constructing companies for
test-flying purposes, or by flying clubs and schools
for instructional purposes.

(a) Terminal Aerodromes. The facilities pro-
vided by a terminal aerodrome, of which the
airports of Croydon and Heston provide examples
in Great Britain, normally include administrative
and booking-offices for the use of the aviation
companies operating from the aerodrome; hangars
and workshops for the housing and maintenance of
aircraft, and rest and refreshment facilities for the
use of air-line passengers and visitors to the aero-
drome. All flying operations, irrespective of the
ownership of the aircraft, are under the control of
an aerodrome officer who is stationed in a pro-
minent position, usually a control tower above the
administrative buildings, and overlooking the
landing area.

The equipment of such an aerodrome will include
wireless and meteorological services, the necessary
illuminating beacons and floodlights for the
assistance of aircraft using the aerodrome at night,
and a device for indicating the direction of the
wind both by day and by night. Stores of oil and
petrol are available and facilities installed for the
rapid fuelling of aircraft of all types. A fire-engine
and ambulance are provided ready for immediate
use in the event of emergency.

When, as is usual, the terminal aerodrome is
used for the purposes of international air traffic,
bonded stores are provided for the housing of
dutiable goods, together with facilities for dealing
with customs and for carrying out inspections by
the immigration authorities, who will normally
form, together with representatives of the Aero-
nautical Inspection Directorate of the Air Ministry,
part of the permanent staff of the terminal
aerodrome.

(6) Customs Airports. An aerodrome service of
primary importance to international air transport
is the provision of customs clearance and immigra-
tion facilities. Under the provisions of the Con-
vention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation
each contracting state, of which Great Britain is
one, undertakes, in time of peace, to provide and
maintain at its own expense the necessary customs
facilities on properly-equipped and marked aero-
dromes. Furthermore, every aircraft engaged in
international transport must, on leaving or enter-
ing the country, depart from or land at a customs
aerodrome. In Great Britain, customs facilities
are permanently available for land aeroplanes at
the following aerodromes: Croydon, Heston,
Stapleford Abbott, and Manchester* and at certain
other aerodromes periodically or by prior arrange-
ment.

For seaplanes, customs facilities are available at
Dover, Harwich, Liverpool, Rochester, and South-
ampton. These aerodromes have, in place of the
ground area, an open-water site on which aircraft
may alight, and are provided, in some cases, with
mooring buoys and slipways leading from the
water-side to hangar or beaching accommodation.

(c) Municipal Aerodromes. Since 1929 an in-
creasing number of municipalities in the British
Isles have purchased and equipped aerodromes
which have subsequently been licensed for public
use.

The facilities and equipment provided at these
aerodromes vary considerably, as does the method
of management employed. In some cases the
aerodrome is controlled directly by the Council
through an executive authority, such as an aero-
drome manager, who may also administer the local
flying club using the aerodrome. In other casee
aviation companies have been appointed as man-
aging agents for the Council, who retain the super-
vision and control. A third method, which has
been adopted in several cases, is to lease the
aerodrome at an agreed rental for a term of years
to an independent company or flying club, the
Council taking no part in the management. The
revenues from the aerodrome are derived, for the
most part, from landing and housing charges from
aircraft using the aerodrome, the sale or lease of
building sites for factories, aircraft works, or club-
houses, and from the proceeds of air displays and
meetings.

Special facilities are afforded to municipalities
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